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lem solving was seeing objects in relation to each other; he
proved animals can do this.
ROBERT M. YERKES discovered that a young orangutan could
get the idea of stacking boxes and standing on them to reach
food, after being shown how. He noted several steps which apes
take in problem solving: they inspect the problem, attend to it,
try out various responses, and sometimes solve it suddenly. After
getting the solution apes can repeat it and transfer it to similar
problems.
As we have already seen, WOLFGANG KOHLER, the Gestalt psy-
chologist, introduced the term "insight55 to describe solving prob-
lems by grasping relations, especially if the solution is seen
suddenly. Kohler found many examples of insight in apes. They
got the point of piling up boxes to reach fruit hung from the
ceiling. They knocked down fruit with sticks or small branches.
With a small stick they reached for a large one to rake in food
outside the cage. Occasionally they could fit a small stick into a
hole in the end of a larger one to make a long reaching tooL
Kohler contrasted insight with trial and error. Maze problems,
or Thorndike's puzzle boxes, solved by trial and error, he said,
do not indicate animal problem-solving ability because they give
no chance to see relations. They are solved by chance; a better
problem is one where the whole situation can be surveyed, and
the subject can see its relationships.
Kohler proved that apes have insight. Two University of Cali-
fornia experimenters, EDWARD C. TOLMAN and CHARLES H.
HONZIK, wondered about insight in lower animals like rats. They
built an "elevated maze,55 without side walls, so the rat could see
the whole maze as he ran it. Of two possible paths to the goal,
one short and one long, the rats chose the short path 90% of
the time. When a barrier was put in that could be passed only
by taking the longer route, all but one of the rats immediately
chose the longer path. By observing the whole maze problem they
showed immediate insight.